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Lucian’s Clonarion and Leaena 


OD. Martiana 


Introduction 


Lucian of Samosata (2 century CE) is an important writer for trans historiography not only for 
his monograph On the Syrian Goddess, where he treats trans women in some detail, but also for 
the fifth of his Dialogues of the Courtesans, between a certain Clonarion and the sex worker Leaena, 
who describes an encounter with a transmasculine character, Megillus. This interpretation itself is 
not uncontroversial, as the dialogue has long been read as only a representation of lesbianism, but 


that is to take Leaena’s narratorial perspective over Megillus’ self-description, as Ky Merkley writes: 


Megillos fundamentally views gender differently than Leaina does [...] and their disagreement 
over the definition of ‘man’ prevents Leaina from finding a new category for Megillos. Leaina, 


after gathering enough evidence, denies Megillos his desired category.” 


In other words, Lucian presents us both with a picture of a trans man and a representation of 
transphobia: although Megillus demands that Leaena do not misgender him, she does. That said, 
the text as it stands does not authorize one voice over the other, and as Merkley argues, “it is in 
the conflict between the two that we are best able to catch a glimpse of gender as a whole.”* There 
is also another conflict, one of class, as Megillus and her wife Demonassa use their wealth to hire 
Leaena and overcome her sense of shame. These tensions do not have to be resolved: they 


contribute to the story’s eroticism, which Leaena indulges in even as she disavows it. 


Clonarion and Leaena‘4 


—We're hearing strange stories about you, Leaena: that Megilla, the rich Lesbian,* makes love 
to you like a man, and you have sex, doing I don’t know what with each other. What's that, you’re 


blushing? Come on, tell me if it’s true. 


—It’s true, Clonarion, but I'm ashamed, because it’s a queer® thing. 


' Cf. “Ancient Trans Theory”, pp. 1-2 above. 


? Ky Merkley, “Writing Trans Histories with an Ethics of Care, while Reading Gender in Imperial Roman Literature”, 
in: Gender & History (17 November 2023), URL: https://onlinelibrary.wiley.com/doi/10.1111/1468-0424.12751. 

3 Tbid. 

‘ Translated from the Greek text of Matthew D. Macleod, Luciani opera, vol. 7, Harvard University Press 1961. 


5 Meaning a woman from the island of Lesbos, not yet a ‘lesbian’, but the same connotation is clearly already there. 
g , y > y ye 


6 The word &AAoKdtov simply means “strange”, but the connotations of “queer” are too attractive not to use it. 
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—By the Nursing-Mother,’ what's the matter, or what does the woman want? And what do you 


do when you have sex? You see, you don’t love me. You didn’t use to hide things like that. 
—I do love you, if I love anyone. The woman is... terribly manly. 


—TI don’t understand what you mean, unless she’s a womanizer?’ They say there are butch women 


on Lesbos who don’t like taking it from men, but who do it with women like men. 
—Something like that. 


—Go on, Leaena, and tell me about it, how she first tried it on, how you were won over, and 


what happened then. 


—She was throwing a party with Demonassa the Corinthian, who is also rich and into the same 
“art” as Megilla, so she took me along to play the lyre for them. When I was done playing and it 
was in the early morning, and I needed to sleep and was drunk,’ Megilla said: “Come on, Leaena, 


it’s time to go to bed. Sleep here with us, in the middle between us.” 
—You lay down? What happened after that? 


—First, they kissed me like men, not just touching my lips, but pushing my mouth open,'’ and 
they embraced me and fondled my breasts, and Demonassa even bit me in the midst of her kisses. 
I had no idea what was going on. After a while, when Megilla was already pretty hot, she took the 
wig off her head. It was fitted totally lifelike and natural, and she appeared close-shaven down to 
the skin, like really masculine athletes. And I was shocked when I saw that, but she said, “Leaena, 


have you ever seen such a handsome young man?” 
“But I don’t see a young man here, Megilla”, I said. 


And she said, “Don’t feminize me. I’m called Megillus; P’'ve been married" to Demonassa for a 


long time, and she’s my wife.” 


I laughed at this, Clonarion, and I said, “So, Megillus, you’ve been a man and had us fooled, like 
they say Achilles was hidden among girls; and you've got that male thing, and you do Demonassa 


like men do it?” 


“That”, she said, “I don’t have, Leaena, but I don’t need it either. You'll see I use a way of my 


own, and it’s much more pleasurable.” 


7 Kovpotpogos, ‘child-rearer’, a goddess, or the byname of a goddess. 

8 The word could be translated as “lesbian”, but this would be confusing here, given that “Lesbian” is already in play; 
“womanizer” is close to the etymological sense. 

° Or “they were drunk”, but that seems less cogent. 

Or “not just touching their lips (to mine), but opening their mouths”. 


"The grammatical form used for “married” here already implies that Megillus is the husband, Demonassa the wife. 
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“But youre not a hermaphrodite”, I said, “like they say there are many who have... both?” I still 


didn’t understand what was going on, Clonarion. 
“No”, she said, “I’m all man.” 


I said, “I heard Ismenodora, the Boeotian flute-player, tell a local story, that there was someone 
in Thebes who was changed from a woman into a man, and he was a great diviner, I think, called 


Tiresias. So did you experience something like that?” 


“No, Leaena,” she said, “I was born alike to you other women, but I have a man’s disposition and 


desire and everything else.” 
“And is desire enough for you?”, I said. 


“Give it up, Leaena, if you don’t believe me”, she said, “and you'll realize I don’t fall short of men 


in anything. I’ve got something for a manhood." Just give it up, and you'll see.” 


I did give it up, Clonarion, after she'd begged me a lot and gifted me a very expensive necklace 
and fine dresses. Then I wrapped around her like I would a man, and she did it, kissing me and 


breathing hard, and it seemed to me like she was taking the greatest pleasure." 
—What did she do, Leaena? Or what kind of way? Especially tell me that. 


—Don’t ask me exactly, it’s shameful. So, by the Heavenly One," I wouldn’t tell you. 


” Or “something in place of the male thing”. 

'5 Although Leaena continues to use feminine gender for Megillus, I don’t agree with Merkley (see footnote 2 above) 
that the details of this paragraph serve to undercut his masculinity. 

4 Ovdpavia, ‘the celestial’, a byname of Aphrodite. 


